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ABSTRACT 

The federal mission in educational research from 
1868^ when the Department of Education was established^ to 1954, was 
to collect statistics. In 1954 the Cooperative Research Act 
authorized the Commissioner of Education to finance research and 
demonstrations in education. Outside the Office of Education (OE)* 
the National Science Foundation provided most of the funds in the 
development of new curricula in science and mathematics, OE extended 
its research program to include the development portion of 
educational R and D, In 1963 it established nine federally funded-^ 
university based R and D centers and several other regional 
laboratories. A major breakthrough for educational research and 
development came in 1965 with the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Ihe 1960s saw a network of new research 
agencies formed with OE under the Bureau of Research. The National 
Institute for Education (NIE) was established in 1972 as the major 
federal educational research agency, While the NIE was established 
with- considerablesupport from the educational research community^ it 
has had many problems since its inception. The federal role in 
educational research is more comprehensive, vigorous and supportive 
than in any other previous era. While federal funding for educational 
research and development has dramatically> increased/ decision-makers 
have not been convinced that educational research has real value or 
that it will improve schooling. As a result/ educational research 
efforts for 1976-77 received 2,6 per cent of the federal educatiopal 
budget while 10 per cent of the defense budget goes to research and 
the agricultural and .health fields spend about 5 per cent of their 
budgets on research- (Author/JM) 
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Prior to the mid 1960s, it was fashionable among educators and resaarchors 
to bemoan the low levol of coordination and development in the educational 



rosearcn community. In the last decade, a great many organizational and 



supDortivo changes have? been .mado, spearheaded by HKVJ and Oli, 

ihG federal role in educational research from 186?, when tho Department 
of Education was established, to 195^ was largely one in which the Departniunt 
(later changed to OE) was charged with the responsibility of collecting statis- 
tics on the condition and progress of education at the local, state, and f-jcleral 
levels. This was merely a social bookkeeping function and led to the establish- 
ment of the statistics unit in OE. During these years, the Office of Education 
conducted surveys and disseminated reports to holp the states and local school ■ 
districts deal with a variety of educational problems.^ During this period, it 
might be said that OE and the federal governin.^nt were- bystanders as the field of 
rducational research moved through its early emphasis on philosophic inquiry to 
its pr dominant cone rn with psychologically based empiricism and aptitudo and 
intel J igr.nce testing, 

195^ the Cooperative Research Act was passed by Congress which authorized 

the Commissioner of liducation to enter into contracts or jointly finance cooperative 

arrangem<mts with colleges and universities and state educational agencies 

to conduct research and demonstrations in the field of education. Although the 

-'-Stephen K, Bailey, "Significance of the Federal Investment in Educational 
^ ^ Journal of Research and Development in Education (Summer I969), pp. 3^-3?; 
Stephen K. Bailey, et al, Schoolmen and p o litics CSyr%cuse, N. Y. : Syracuse 
University Press, 190277 

This article is based on the author's forthcoming text', Social PargpectiYes - 
in Education (Itasca, Ill>: Peacock, 1978)« ' \ " " . .. ■ \ 



legislation v;a5 not considored dramatic terms of actual funds, Congress 

recogniarsid tho feasibility of improving the educational delivery system through 

i- 

re search and the federal governruvint assumed thp... initiative and cost. Within 
six years tho Cooperative Research Programs had stimulated many discipline-basad 
researchers (outside schools of education) to undertake work on education for 
tho first time. The number of research proposals from professors outside education 
increased fourfold b tween 1953 and 19^3 > while the number from schools of education 
r-mained the same. 3y 19o3, the majority of researcii proposals in education 
originated with discipline people.-' 

In 1958 tho National Defense n^ducation Act (NDSA) v/as passed, with provisions 
for the support of research on language, media, an^ science. Outside OE, the 
National Science Foundation (M3F) provided most of the funds in research, design, 
and dissemination of now curricula in science and mathematics. Not, to be outdone > 
OS extended its research program to include the developiient portion of educational 
R D through projects in various subject areas. In 1963, it extended this capacity 
building in educational research by establishing nine federal-funded, university- 
based R&D centers and several other regional laboratories. 

The ne/.t major breakthrough came in 1965i with the passage of che Elementary, 
and Secondary Act (ESEA.)j in which Titles III and IV broadened the authorization 
for federal programs in support of educational R a D. Concern for disadvantaged 
students, demonstrated by ESSA funding, generated a host of co:npensatory programs 
as well as research related activities on poverty, deprivation, and minority 
education. These research activities ranged from direct support of e-poriments 
in local school districts, colleges, and universities to training programs for 
educational researchers in institutions of higher learning. Research funds increased 



^David L* Clark, "Federal Policy in Educational Research and Development," 
Educational Researcher (Jime 1976), pp# 3-9« 

•^Sam D. Sieber, "Federal Support for Research and Development in Education and 
its ii^ffects," In C. W. Gordon (ed.), Uses of the Sociolo^ ^^..^^'^ '^^f^^ ^ TT^Y^^^ 
third Yearbook the National Society for the Study of Silucation, FarL II CChxcago- 

' tJ./ 
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.fro:n ^15%8 million in I965 to ^^9*8 million in 1966,^ 

Tho o.stablishmont of >iiucational Kesearch Inform tion Centers (.dliilC) by the 
Office of Education was anottier attempt (to stregthon \iducational RSc D, Thirteen 

A 

centers wore funded in 1966; tho existing number was 16 ten years later. These 
centers have provided a stora^-e and retrival systofa for educational information 
and research; they are helpful to doctoral students and researchers who V7ish to 
review the literature or to dnissimo/aate their own research findings to other 
educators. 

V/ith the passage of time, the 1960s saw a netvrork of new research agencies 
formed within OE under tho Bureau of Research; these agencies functions were 
rf=?lated to research concerning language development, media, international 
educational, foreign ciurrency, professional training, guidance and counseling, 
handicapped education, vocational and adult education, etc. An increasing amount 
of fuads were placed at the disposal of the Bureau, amoiuiting to nearly $30 
million by tho end of the decade, With the exception of handicapped rid^^^^ch^ 
vocational and adult education research, these nev; agencies were subsequently 
transferred to the National Institute for iiiducation. 

The National Institute for Education (NIE) was established in 1972 under OS 
is now an independent agoncy imder U£V/; it is considered the major educational 

University of Chicago Press, 1974), pp^ ^78-502 

Clark, "Federal Policy in Educational Kesearch and Development." 

-^ilondrick Gidenonse, Sducational Research and Development in the United '^ '"^ 
Sjtates ('Washington, D. C. : U. S. Govornment Printing Office, I97O) ; Sieber , "^Fed- 
eral Support for Research and Development in Education and its Effects," 



research agoncy in the federal iovevm ;ut. V/hile the NIK was established with 

considerab^le^^ support from the educatioj:ial research community, the agency has 

had niuner^ous problems in getting off the grouiid. Its armual budget has been 

continuously trimmed by Congress, behind- tho-scene political ' activity and 

bureaucratic £jtruggles to separate the agency from OE have plagued tho agency. 

There' ha>fcbeen seriotJS cominunication gaps betv/een NIS leaders and Congress; 

Congressional dissatisfaction with NIE funding procedures; lack of support for 

many of thoir jprograms and strong criticism of the agency by other educators, 

including state school officers, teacher groups, and college admini-strators.^ 

At one point in the Senate Appropriations Committee, zero dollars was^ recommended 

to NI2 for fiscal year 1975 to prove their dissatisfaction with NIE, However, 

there wore witten statements of support from several educational associations — 

7 

and NI3 v;as funded. Today, tho shape and direction of NIE are still in douht, and 

there is still controversy over many of their fujnding procedures and programs. 

arly all research money in education comes from the federal government. 

Local uducatioml agencies . (LSAs ) .have been sluggish in setting up viable R&D 

activities-. Ar*d,. since school disti^icts are state funded, it follows that the 

state educational agencies (SEAs) are not doing much to promote educational 

8 

R & D at the local levelv Less than 7 percent of the- total, support for 
educational R&D come from state and local agencies; those estimates include 
higher education institutions, academic associations, and teacher organiza- 
lior* ai; wo'Il ac? x>t/:>.: st.?.to departments of education a.nd local school districts ^9 



John Brademas, "A Congressional View of Education R&D and NIE," Educational 
Researcher (November 1972), pp. 12-15; Patricia E. Stivers, "NIE: Learning About 
Congress the Hard V/ay," Educational Researcher (November 1973), PP# 8-9; and Arthtir 
E. Wise, "The Taming of the National Institute of Education,'^ Phi Dalta Kappa.n 
(September 197^), pp. 62-65. 
7 

Patricia E, Stivers, "NIS: Another Appropriations Crisis," Educational 
Researchor (November 197^), pp. 9-15. 



Not only do most school pooplo at the state and local levels lack the 
technical skills to iinderstand, much Iti^ss conduct research, most research 
is considered by practitioners to be irrelevant to Lhoir daily activities. 
Moreover, they are reluctant to participate in research, since the results 

often can be used to make comparisio;^;:^ at the ctate or local level, or 

lO .... 
even compare stuc^nt groups. Adding to these problems, it is not a simple 

A 

matter for a state or local educational agency to adopt a now machine or method, 

regardless of what the research purports about the innovation, l-lacliinos cost 

money; teachers have to be retained; others have to be retrained. Teacher ,^ 

salaj?it^s are set years in advance, budgets j^re tight."^*^ There is no prof it' motive 

or competition, as in phe private sector, to adopt the best or most effective 

program. In short, there is no incentive to cooperate in research endeavors 

a 

or to adopt nev progra;'^s based on research findings. These atti tides of state 
and local schoolpeople furnish ample justification for the increasing federal 

V 

involemezit in R & D, 

A 

In vieving the federal role in this area, it is clear that it is more 
compr^h'-nsive, vigorous, and supportive than any other previous era. Yet there 
is still considerable doubt and dissatisfaction with the federal investment 



%ailey, "Significance of the Federal Investment in Education R&D." 

^ Dipest of ^>ducational Statistics, 1973 (Washington, D,C.: U. S, Government 
rrinting Office, 197^), Table I70, 152. 

■^^iiilbey Wo riclaughlin, Evaluation and Reform: The i^lomentary and Secondary 
:i:ducation Act of 1965/Titl ; 9 I^(Cambridge , Piass^ : Ballinger , 1975) i Allan 
Ornstein, "Bridging the Gap Between Hesearcpers and Practitioners," Illinois 
Schools Journal (Winter, 197>-76), pp. 35-^8, 

•^•^Claiborne Pell, "Building Part nerships for liducational Research and 
Development," iMiucatlonal Rese xrcher - (January 1975)j PP» 11-12. 
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r«.].ci vrithi*^. tho o;':ceutivc and iGfjisli-.i::! vo brc-LV.chos. Ifhilc the invcstnont has 
clra.rntiC'illy ilncrGaGed, decision-makcrr have not been convinced that tho outcon-iS 

A 

of Gduaation.ll rGsearch has real value or that it >;ill improve schooling. 
3ducation'il K D has bocome, in effect, an oblirration vrithout an effective 
constit\iencj'; continuing difficttLty and underf-anding S^s'^illusti-ated by the 
probleriG of IIjjJ ^-^ the prc^^ert urabrella ac^oncy for educational research • — the 
fact that it has loot the confidence of Congress and many educators. 

but the problem of educational 11 cc D goes beyond KI3 and the federal govern- 
r^ent; it involves ^J^'o^ps and individuals in leadership positions, cor.petition 
for liraited funds, favors and partisan agreements between bureacracts in 
Vfashin^ton and state and local school grant sjr.en and xiniver^ity professors, 
tri\n.ality of much of the research; irrelevance of most research to what goes 
on in schoolis, and poor conmiunication between researcher and practitioners."^^ 

In suiarning up the federal role in educational R ^- D, it is noted that "it 
supports this obligation more than state and local agencies* As of fiscal year 
1976, the federal investment in educational K & D (loosely defined to, include 
innovations, diffusion, and evaluation) approached $318 million, twice the 
amount in I969 and 26 tiraes the amount in I963. In the midst of this rapid 
^ro^v-th pattern, H3r/ and 03' received $291 million (of which NIB received $£0 
million) and NSF received $2? million. But, as dJJLustrated in Table 1, federal 
obligations for all functions and progrruns totaled $21o6 billion' in 1976^ 
vrf.th national defense comprisins 53 percent,, Research fo!r education represented 
only 1.5 percent. And, although this seems low, it rc:pre sent s the highest 



12 

See Francis C, Caro, '*3valuative Researchers and Practitioners: Con- 
flicts and Accomodation," Journal of Ilosearch and I^evelopment in Sducatic n 
(Spring 1975), pp. 55-62;; David R.^ Krathwohl, »'An, Analysis of "the Perceived 
Ineffectiveness of Educational Research and Some Kecommendations, 3ducational 
Psych^^ 2, 197^), pp. 7>.86; Carol Weiss (ed.), ]3v.iluatjnr Act j on 
i-rOTrrams (isostons Allyn & Bacon, 1972). ~ : 
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Table 1 . ' 

FEDERAL UD OBUCATION BY FUNCTION, FIFCALyEARS.I9fi9-?5 

(Dollnrs in Millions) 





1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total functions 


$15,641.1 


$15,340.3 


$15 ,564.2 


$16,511.9 


$16,821.2 


$17,438.2 


$18,905.1 


$21,651.9 


National Defense 


8,353.7 


7,976.3 


8,105.1 


8,897.7 


8,997.9 


9,011.5 


9,498.5 


11,358.1 


Space 


3,731.7 


3,509.9 


2,893.0 


2,715.6 


" 2,608.9 


2,501.9 


2,554.0 


2,897.4 


Health 


1,113.0 


1,112.6 


1,323.4 


1,567.1 


1,596.9 


2,064.2 


2,158.7 


1,904.0 


Energy 


327 .9 


317.3 • 


323.6 


382.7 


441.5 


570.5 


933.6 


1,276.8 


Science S Technology 


513.4 


524.6 


523.7 


501.2 


604.4 


- 687.7 


772.8 


860.4 


Natural Resources 


373.5 


418.2 


517.1 


588.3 


583.5 


575.6 


744.5 


825.4 


Transportation & 
CoiTiniunicatlon 


458.1 


S90.2 


778.7 


512.8 


627.1 


598.8 - 


676.0 


711.9 


Frlurfitlon 


154 8 


146 fi 




iin 7 
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Education R&D Percent of 
Total Federal R&D 


0.9% 


0.9% 


1.2% 


1.2% 


1.3% 


■ 1.0% ' 


J 

o'.B% ■ 


1.5% 


Remaining Functions: 
Social, Economic, Ho^sing, 
Crime Frei/ention, etc. 


■ 615.0 


744 


910 


954 


1,146 


1,154 


1,409 


1,498 



source'! iiational Science Fomdati on, mlysis of Federal R & D Fundinp:..byiujictiDn . (toshingtont - ■ 

D, C,)U,S. Govement Printing Office, 19?6), pp, IS-'^k, ^ 
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percentage of total federal R&D compared to previous years* Put in a 
different perspectivo, total federal expenditures for public and private 
education approximated '^IJ.Q billion in school year I976-77, as shown in 
Table 2; the total federal investment in educational R&D (i3l8 million) 
represented Z.J percent of the federal commitment to education, and this per- 
cent is also the highest it has ever been^ If we add another $15 million, 
the approximate e: penditures for educational R & D from state and local^School 
agencies, and another $15 million from foundation soiirces, to the federal 
investment, total e:;penditures for educational R & D, fiscal year 1976;, 
was about ^;0^8 million* Compare this sum with total expenditures for education, 
school year 1976-77 > that is $130 billion — and the percent of the educational 
budget being allocated for R&D was 2.6 percent. 

....... Considering the size of the field it is supposed to. affect, the proportion 

of research expenditures is severely limited. For some reason, other less 
"intellectual'* enterprises than education treat research more s^sriously. About 
10 percent of the defense budget goes to research; private industry and the 
agricult'jxe and health fields spend about 5 percent. i^"^ In short, the current 
system of producing and consuming educational research does not seem to be 
well-established. 



Ornstein, "Bridging the Gap Between Researchers and Practitioners*';, 
iidward ^'lyrme ^ "tiducational Research: A Profession in Search of a Constituency," 
Phi Delta Kapnan' (December 1970), pp. 
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Table 2 

TOTAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
(PUBLIC' AND PRIVATE, ALL LEVELS) SCHOOL YEARS 1969-76 
(Dollars in Millions) 



1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 

.3 



Total federal expenditures 
In education 

Federal expenditures for 
educational R&D 
(from Table 1) 

Federal expenditures for . 
educational R&D 
percent of total 
expenditures in education 



7,400,000 



154.5 146.6 



2.1% 



9,400,000 9,700,000 11,100,000 12,100,000 (13,000,000) (13,800,0001 



185,1 



190.7 214,2 173.5 



157.B 



318.2 



l.J 



2.0% ■ 1.9% 



1.' 



(2.3%) 



Source: Pro . jections of 'Educational Statistics to 198]"8^ (Washington, D. C: li. S, Govement 
Printing Office,, 1975)) ?5. 



Note: a = estimates 



